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U.S.  OEPOSITORY 


Tot.al  production  of  domestic   edible   vegetable   oils   during  the  1937- 
38  season  will  be  materially  lai-ger  than  last   year.       The  indicated  supply 
of  cottonseed   oil  for  the   season  1937-33  is   abouti  ■.•one-third   larger     than 
in  1936-37,   the   largest    since   1931-52  and  16  percent   larger  than  the   5-year 
average   1928-39  to  1932-33.        Stocks  on  hand  at   the  beginning  of  the    season 
1937-38  were  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  larger  than  the  5-year  average. 

Soybean  oil  production  will  probably  be    lYom  15  to   20  percent 
larger  than  the   production  from  the   1936   crop  of  soybeans,    and  there  may 
be  a  slight   increase   in  the  total  production  of  peanut ,    corn,    and  other 
minor  vegetable  oils. 

The  production  of  lard  and   other  edible   animal   fats    (tallow,    oleo 
oil,    and   stearine)   will  probably  be   lower  in  1937-38  than  in  the   preceding 
year.      It   is  believed,   however,   that   the   increased  production  of  vegetable 


oils'  will  more  than  balance  the  reduction  in  animal  oils, 
i 
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FLAXBKED  SITUATION 

World  supplies  of  seed  on  hand  now  are  moderate,  and  the  prospect  is 

for  only  a  noderate  supply  next  year,  but  the  stock  of  linseed  oil  on  hand 

f 

|n  the  United  States  is  relatively  high.  Connetition  of  other  drying  oils 

i 

With  linseed  oil  increased  up  to  1935,    but  has   shown  a  reversed  trend  during 
the  past  6  nonths.        The  present  business  recession  may  weaken  the  demand 
for  all  drying  oils   in  the  next   few  months. 
World  supply  on  August  _1 ,    1957 

On  the  basis  of  present   information   concerning  stocks   of  seed  in  the 
four  principal  producing  countries   and   estimates  of  the   1957   crop   in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,   it   appears  that  the  supply  in  tiiese   countries  on 
August    1  was  possibly  6  percent    smaller  than  the   small   supply  a  year  earlier. 
A  September  9  report   from  the  Agricultural  Attache   in  Argentina,   reports   an 
exportable   surplus   on  August    1  of  17,613,000  bushels   or   23  percent   less  than 
on  the   same  date  a  year  ago.     Apparently  the   short  Tfnited  States  crop  of 
1936   and  the   improvement    in  building  activity  in  consaming  countries   in  the 
spring  of  1937'  compared  v/ith  recent   years  were  the  principal  factors  causing 
Argentina  to  dispose   of  an  unusually  large  percentage   of  the   1936-37   crop 
by  August   1. 

A  1937   flaxseed  crop   in  the  United  States  of  7,540,000  bushels   is 
indicated  by  September  1  condition.     This  compares  with  5,908,000  bushels 
•harvested  in  1936  and  with  the   5-year  average    (1928-52)    of  15,996,000  bush- 
els,     July  1  conmercial  stocks  are   estimated  at   3,339,000  bushels,   the   largest 
since   1929.      The   official  first   estimate   of  the   1937  Canadian   crop   is  741,000 
bushels  which  is   59  percent   less  than  the   1936   crop  and   76  percent   less  than 
the   1928-32  average.      Supplies   of  Indian   seed  available   for   export   on  August  1 
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are  believeci  to  have  been  about  50  percent  larger  than  on  the  same  date  a 

year  earlier. 

The  only  official  information  that  bears  on  the  size  of  the  next  Argen- 
tine crop  is  the  first  official  estimate  of  the  acreage  planted.   This  esti- 
mate for  1937-38  is  6,301,000  aci-es,  which  is  about  15  percent  less  than  the 
acreage  of  the  crop  no;v  moving  to  market  and  less  than  the  1928-32  average. 
World  demand 

The  total  volume  of  building  activity  in  the  four  principal  linseed  oil 
consuming  countries  averaged  about  3  percent  higher  in  the  first  7  months  of 
1937  than  in  the  same  months  of  1936. 

The  volume  of  building  activity  in  the  United  States  in  the  9  months 
January  -  August  1937,  has  averaged  8  percent  higher  than  during  the  same 
months  of  1935.   On  the  other  hand,  building  activity  to  date  in  1937  has  been 
lower  than  in  1936  in  all  three  of  the  principal  European  linseed  oil  con- 
suming countries  (Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France). 

Table  2.-  Percentage  consumption  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  drying 
industries  in  the  United  States,  1931-37 


Year 

Linseed 
oil 

:Tung  oil 

! Perilla 

:Fish  oil 

!  Soybean 
:   °^1 

:  Other 

:  Total 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Average  - 

1931-33 

73 

17 

3 

4 

3 

1/ 

100 

1934-36 

64 

17 

9 

6 

2 

2 

100 

1931 

77 

15 

2 

4 

2 

1/ 

100 

1932 

75 

16 

2 

4 

3 

1/ 

100 

1933 

:    69 

19 

5 

4 

3 

1/ 

100 

1954 

69 

20 

4 

4 

2 

1 

100 

1935 

65 

18 

8 

6 

2 

1 

100 

1936 

61 

15 

13 

7 

2 

1 

100 

1936-  Jan. 

-June 

(59) 

(16) 

(15) 

(5) 

(2) 

(3) 

(IOC) 

1937-  Jan. 

-June 

(71) 

(IV) 

(5) 

(5) 

(1) 

(1) 

( 100) 

The  drying  industries  include  paint  and  varnish,  linoleum,  oilcloth,  and  print- 
ing ink.  During  the  past  6  years  paint  and  varnish  has  averaged  about  86  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

1/  Less  than  1  percent.  ' 
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Tatle  1.-  Estimated  consojnp'^-ion  of  fcts  an'    r^ils   in.  the  drying 
industries   in   the   United   States,    1931-37 


Year 


Average  - 

1931-33 
1934-36 

1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 

Jan.-J'jiie  jj 

1937 

Jan. -June  37 


Linseed 

oil  ly 


Tun.^  oil 


rerill.'i 
oil  1/ 


Pish  oil 


Soybean 
oil 


Other 


Total 


Mil,  lb.  Mil,  lb.  Mil,  lb.  Mil,  lb.  Mil,  lb.  Mil,  lb.  Mil.  lb. 


k'^C 

S9 

16 

23 

12 

U 

5UU 

U50 

123 

63 

Uo 

16 

11 

7C3 

U71 

90 

11 

27 

9 

I 

611 

35U 

Ih 

11 

20 

12 

hi-> 

37^ 

1^2 

25 

22 

lU 

5 

5UU 

U09 

117 

2k 

25 

13 

7 

595 

U65 

129 

^, 

U3 

18 

g 

723 

477 

121 

10^3 

52 

17 

IS 

790 

(23U) 


(333) 


(b2) 


(7S) 


(57) 


(23) 


(21) 


(2U) 


(9)    (12)    (395) 


(7)     (U)    (U^9) 


The  drying  industries  include  paint  and  vexmish,  linnleuin,  oilcloth,  and 
printing  ink.  P-oring  the  past  6  years  paint  and  varnish  hr.ve  averaged 
about  26  percent  of  the  total. 

1/   Since  drying  oils  are  used  directly  as  Tjell  as  in  factory  consumption, 
these  figures  represent  total  domestic  disappearance  excluding 
small  quantities  reported  by  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  used  in  soap, 
shortenings,  and  miscellaneous  products. 

2/   Includes  factory  oonsumption  of  caster  and  miscellaneous  oils,  in 
1931-33.   In  I93U,  3,00O,«0'^  pounds  each  castor  and  sunfloT^er 
oils,  and  1,000,000-  pounds  miscpllaneous  oils.   In  1935.  k, 000, 000 
po-'onds  castor  oil,  2,000,00'^  pounds  oiticica  oil,  and  2,000,000 
pounds  miscellaneous  oils.   In  193^,  5,0tC,00<^'  pounds  castor  oil, 
2,000,0<^0   pounds  oiticica  oil,  and  11,000,000  pounds  miscellaneous 
oils,  probably  largely  hempseed. 

37   These  data  are  rough  estimates  based  largely  on  the  relation  of  con- 
s^'-unption  in  drying  industries  to  total  disappearance,  I93I-36. 
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CORSUIITTION  OF  OILS  BY  THE  DRYING  IIIDUCTRIES  IN 
THE  U1«TKD  STATES,  1931  TO  DATE 

The  industries  generalJy  referred  to  as  "drying  industries"  include  paint 
and  varnish,  linoleur.,  oilcloth,  and  printing;  ink.  During  the  past  6  years 
paint  and  varnish  have  represented  an  average  of  about  36  percent  of  the  total 
utilization  of  oils  in  the  drying  industries. 

Consumption  of  fats  and  oils  b;''  the  drj^ing  industries  in  the  United 
States  amounted  to  475  million  pounds  in  the  calendar  year  1S52  VJhich  is  the 
lowest  total  since  1913.  Since  the  Iovt  point  of  1952  consumption  has  increased 
steadily,  reaching  a  total  of  790  million  pounds  in  1936,  and  an  estimated  con- 
sumption of  459  million  pounds  in  the  first  G  montlis  of  1037. 

During  the  6  years  1931-3B,  linseed  oil  contributed  a  steadily  declining 
percentage  to  the  total  drying  oils  used  in  the  United  States,  dropping  from  77 
percent  in  1951  to  61  percent  in  1936.   Tliis  percenta.jie  decline  in  the  use  of 
linseed  oil  was  balanced  by  an  incroasod  utilization  of  perilla  and  fish  oils 
Mth  slight  additions  in  minor  oils  such  as  hempseed,  oiticica,  and  castor  oils. 
Pr.rilla  oil  contributed  2  percent  to  the  total  in  1931  and  13  percent  in  1936, 
while  fish  oil  increased  from  4  percent  in  1931  to  7  percent  in  1936.   Other 
oils  increased  about  2  percent. 

Rough  estimates  of  utilization  of  oils  by  the  drying  industries  during 
the  first  half  of  1957  (computed  on  relationship  of  consurption  in  dr^/ing  in- 
dustries to  total  disappearance,  1Q51-56) ,  indicate  a  reverse  in  the  trends  in 
consumption  of  linS'_ed  and  perilla  oils. 

The  estimated  use  of  linseed  oil  in  the  drying  industries  January  to 
June  1957  was  about  42  percent  larger  than  the  estimated  use  during  the  same 
months  of  1936,  while  the  use  of  perilla  oil  decreased  by  almost  60  percent. 
Prices  of  linseed  oil  during  this  period  averaged  1C.3  Cf^r.ts  per  pound  compared 
with  an  average  of  9.5  cents  during  the  calendar  year  1936,  and  prices  of  perilla 
oil  averaged  11.6  cents  compared  with  3.8  cents  per  pound  in  1956. 

Linseed  oil  -Droduction  in  the  United  States,  from  domestic  and  imported 
seed,  for  the  season  1935-57  was  larger  than  for  any  other  season  since  since 
1929-30.   Stocks  of  linseed  oil  June  30,  1937,  aniounted  to  142.4  million  pounds 
compared  with  140.7  mil3.ion  pounds  on  the  same  date  in  1936.   These  stocks  com- 
pare with  an  average  end-of-the-season  stocks  of  102.9  million  pounds  for  the 
crop  seasons  1930-31  to  1934-35,  and  141.2  million  pounds  average  at  the  end 
of  the  seasons  1925-26  to  1929-30. 

Linseed,  perilla,  and  soybean  oils 

During  the  6  years  (1931-36)  when  the  percentage  consumption  of  linseed 
oil  was  steadily  declining  and  the  percentage  consur.iption  of  perilla  oil  vras  in- 
creasing rapidly  the  price  of  linseed  oil  v/as  trending  upward,  and  the  average 
weighted  price  of  perilla  and  soybean  oils  combined  averaged  lower  during  each 
of  the  years  under  consideration  than  the  price  of  linseed  oil.  During  the  first 
half  of  1937,  when  the  utilization  of  perilla  and  linseed  oils  shovred  sharply 
reversed  trends,  perilla  oil  was  higher  in  price  than  linseed  oil  because  of  the 
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excise  tax  of  4-1/2  cents  per  pound  on  perilla  oil  and  2  cents  per  pound  on  per- 
illa  seed,  effective  August  21,  19o6.   The  full  force  of  this  tax  was  not  im- 
mediately reflected  in  the  price  becau.se  a  large  volmne  of  perilla  oil,  118 
million  pounds,  was  imported  in  1936  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  tax,  and 
stocks  were  accumulated  to  draw  from  after  the  import  tax  became  effective. 

Imports  of  perilla  oil  were  completely  stopped  for  the  succeeding  6  months 
but  were  res^omed  again  during  the  second  q.uarter  of  1937.  About  24  million  pounds 
have  been  imported  during  the  first  7  months  of  1937,  compared  with' 99  million 
pounds  in  the  same  months  of  1956  and  49  million,  24  million,  and  17  million 
pounds  in  the  same  respective  months  of  1935,  1934,  and  1933.  During  the  past  3 
months,  July  to  September,  perilla  oil  prices  have  continued  to  rise,  but  soybean 
oil  prices  have  declined  enough  in  the  same  period  so  that  the  weighted  combined 
price  is  almost  on  a  level  v;ith  linseed  oil  prices. 

The  first  official  estimate  for  1937  perilla  seed  production  in  I/Ianchuria 
is  273  million  pounds  compared  '  ith  324  million  pounds  last  year.  Military 
operations  in  the  Far  East  may  not  directly  affect  exports  of  oil  and  oilseeds 
from  Manchuria,  except  as  all  exports  may  be  retarded  inasmuch  as  available  trans- 
portation facilities  may  be  reduced  and  prices  in  foreign  markets  may  increase 
because  of  higher  freight  and  ins'orance  rates. 

Since  soybean  oil  is  a  semi-drying  oil,  its  use  in  paints  is  feasible  only 
in  connection  with  oils  that  dry  more  rapidly.  Extremely  high  prices  or  short 
surjplies  of  tung  oil  and  perilla  oil  may  tend  to  discourage  the  use  of  soybean 
oil  in  the  drying  industries,  exce'^t  at  lower  rjrices, 

Tung  oil 

During  the  6  years  1951-36,  tung  oil  contributed  an  average  of  17  percent 
to  the  total  drying  oils  used,  the  two  low  years  being  15  percent  in  1931  and  the 
same  in  1936.   The  largest  percentage  consimiption  v;as  20  percent  in  1934  following 
heavy  imports  and  low  prices  in  1933.   During  the  6  years  under  discussion  the 
price  of  tung  oil  averaged  7.4  cents  in  the  years  1931-34,  and  16.5  cents  in  1935 
and  1936.   The  price  of  tung  oil  has  jumped  from  12.9  cents  in  July  1937  to  a 
nominal  average  quoted  price  of  21.2  cents  in  September,  because  of  the  Sino- 
Japanese  situation.   Supplies  on  hand  in  this  country,  however,  are  fairly  large 
at  the  present  time.   Imports  for  the  11  months,  October  1936  through  August  1937, 
totaled  158  million  pounds  compared  vn'.th  135  million  pounds  a  year  earlier.   Of 
this  amount,  42  million  pounds  came  in  during  July  and  August  1937.   Stocks  were 
reported  at  44  million  pounds  at  the  end  of  Juno  1937.   Since  tung  oil  can  be 
stored  for  a  considerable  time  Virithout  deterioration  large  stocks  can  be  accumu- 
lated without  fear  of  loss,  but  it  is  probable  that  supplies  now  on  hand  in  the 
United  States  are  hot  large  enough  to  meet  average  requirements  for  more  than 
6  to  9  months. 

The  Chinese  tung  oil  areas  are  for  the  most  part  located  in  the  Yangtze 
River  Basin,  v.'hich  is  south  of  the  areas  involved  in  the  present  disturbance, 
but   exports  of  tung  oil  from  China  undoubtedly  will  be  affected  by  the  military 
operations  as  loi,ig  as  hostilities  continue.  ¥/e  have  no  reports  on  the  size  of 
the  new  crop  which  is  ripening  now  and  should  be  crushed  beginning  in  December 
or  January. 
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Fish  oil 

The  1934  excise  tax  of  3  cents  per  poiirid  on  fish  oil  applies  only 
to  imported  oil,  snd  appears  to  discourage  imports  and  encourage  domestic 
production.  Production  under  the  American  flag  is  reported  as  about  267 
million  pounds  in  1936  with  small  net  exports,  compared  with  production  of 
64  million  pounds  in  1931,  and  net  imports  of  15  million  pounds  in  the 
same  year.  The  1937  season  is  not  yet  far  eno'ogh  advanced  to  estimate 
probable  oil  production,  although  reports  to  date  have  been  somewhat  dis- 
couraging. 

The  volume  of  fish  oils  used  for  drying  purposes  in  1936  was  more 
than  double  the  amount  so  used  in  1932,  and  the  percentage  contributed  to 
the  total  use  of  drj'ing  oil  jumped  from  4  percent  to  7  percent  in  the  same 
period  (see  table  2),  With  the  technical  advancement  in  methods  of  refining, 
deodorizing,  and  otherwise  processing  fish  oils,  this  trend  is  likely  to 
continue  even  in  the  face  of  rising  prices  for  fish  oils. 

Price  relationships 

Present  price  relationships  between  linseed  oil,  tung  oil,  perilla 
oil,  soybean  oil,  and  fish  oils  will  tend  to  favor  linseed  oil  as  long  as 
the  new  price  relationships  are  maintained. 

Qiticica  oil 

J'or  a  brief  discussion  of  oiticica  oil  -  a  comparatively  new  oil  - 
see  FOS-3,  May  1937,  p.  19.   Imports  in  1936  amounted  to  only  about  3 
million  pounds,  and  about  2  million  pounds  have  been  imported  during  the 
first  half  of  1937,  Since  1935,  when  prices  were  first  quoted,  oiticica 
oil  has  been  consistently  lower  in  price  than  tung  oil.  As  there  is  no 
excise  tax  on  oiticica  oil  and  it  is  free  of  duty,  its  increased  use  seems 
probable. 

Hempseed  oil 

The  excise  tax  of  4-l/2  cents  per  pound,  together  with  a  duty  of 
1-1/2  cents  per  pound  on  hempseed  oil,  and  a  tax  of  2  cents  per  po-ond  on 
hempseed,  appears  to  be  completely  effective  in  barring  imports  as  none 
have  been  reported  since  August  1936.   Stocks  of  hempseed  oil,  amounting 
to  more  than  8  million  poTinds  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1936, 
were  reduced  to  120  thousand  pounds  by  the  end  of  June  1937.   Imported 
hempseed  oil  is  therefore,  for  the  present  time  at  least,  out  of  the 
drying  industry  picture. 

Paints 

It  seems  evident  that  considerable  shifts  are  and  will  be  taking 
place  in  paint  materials.  Many  countries  are  making  a  great  effort  to 
produce  synthetic  substitutes  for  linseed  oil  and  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  other  drying  oils.  During  the  past  10  years  the  finishing  of 
automobiles  has  been  revolutionized.  The  first  automobiles  were  finished 
with  enamel  paint,  then  Duco,  a  nitro-cellulose  lacquer  containing  prac- 
tically no  oil,  superseded  the  enamel  paints.   In  recent  years  enamels 
and  lacquers  made  from  synthetic  resin  have  been  used  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  addition  to  being  used  on  automobiles,  these  finishes  are 
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used  on  refrigerators  and  outdoor  metal  equipment  needing  a  durable  coating. 
So-called  metallic  paints  are  made  with  an  aluminum  paste  or  powder  used 
with,  synthetic  resin  or  nitro-cellulcse  lacquers  and  enamels.  The  percent- 
age of  oil  used  in  them  is  far  smaller  thrJi  is  used  in  ordinary  oil  paints. 

There  has  "been  a  material  increase  in  the  volume  of  manufacture  of 
casein  paints  and  other  water  paints  in  the  past  few  years.  These  paints 
use  practically  no  oil.  Up  to  the  present  time  these  finishes  made  without 
oil  constitute  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  paint  and  vamish 
finishes,  "but  it  is  believed  that  their  use  is  making  some  inroads  on  the 
consumption  of  oil  finishes, 

Tahle  3»-Price  per  pound  of  specified  drying  oils,  1931-37 


Year 


:  Linseed, 
oil 
raw, 

Minn. 


Timg  oil,:Perilla 
drums,   :  oil 
N,  Y»   :  druffis, 
1/    :  H.Y. 


! Menhaden   :  Soyhean 
oil,  crude, :oil,  crude, 
f.o.h.   :   f.o.h. 
Balto.   :   mills 


^iticica 

oil, 
N.Y. 


!      Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Averag&- 

1931-33 

:        7.3    , 

6.8 

6.9 

2,1' 

4.7 

1934^36 

:        9.1 

14.0 

8.7 

3.6 

7.2 

1931 

:        7.8 

7.4 

8.1 

2.7 

5.5 

1932 

t        5.7 

6.3 

4.9 

1.9 

3.1 

1933  ' 

!        8.5 

6.8 

7.8 

1.8- 

5.4 

1934 

:        9.0 

8.9 

9,0 

2.6 

6,0 

1935  ■ 

8.8 

17.0' 

8.2 

4.0 

8.1 

2/I6.5 

1936 

:        9.5 

16. 1- 

8;  8 

4,3 

7.5 

12,6 

Jfen.-June 

:       9.2 

17,1 

7.5 

4;  6 

6.8 

13,3 

July 

!  .      9.8 

18.9 

9.7 

3.7n 

7.9 

14.8 

■Aug. 

,      10.1 

16.5 

9;  8 

3.6n 

8.0 

13.2 

Sept, 

t        9.9 

14.4 

9.9 

3.6n 

8.2 

11.6 

1937 

Jan, -June     ! 

10.3 

14.6 

11.6 

5.5     '     ' 

9.4 

11.7 

July                ! 

10.5 

12,9 

11.6 

5.3n 

7.6 

11.0 

Aug,                 ; 

10.6 

14. 3n 

12,1 

5.3n 

6.5 

12.5 

.Sept.  .           : 

10.4 

21. 2n- 

13.6 

4.9n 

6.2 

16.1 

1/  Beginning  August  22,  1936,  quoted  as  Atlantic  Coast.  2/  Average  for  8  months 

Compiled  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Heporter,  except  soyhean  oil  for 
July  to,  September  1937,  which  is' from  the  National  Provisioner. 
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Tabic  4.-  Price  per  pound  of  selected  fats  and  oils,  July-September,  1936  and  19?7 


1936 

1937 

Fat  or  oil 

:  ^'^^^'   : 

Aug.  ; 

Sept. 

July  : 

Aug .   ! 

Sept. 

:  Cents 

Gents 

Cents 

Cents 

C<--nts 

Cents 

Done Stic  prices- 

Butter,  9E^,  11.  Y. 

:   33.5 

35.6 

35.0 

.   31.6 

32.3 

35.0 

Oleomargarine,  nut,  Chicago 

:   11.2 

11.9 

12.5 

12.5 

12.2 

11.8 

Lard,  prime  steam,  Chicago 

:   11.0 

12.1 

11.7 

.   12. 2n 

11. 3n 

11.0 

Lard  refined,  Chicago 

:   12.1 

12.8 

12.5 

13.6 

13.0 

13.0 

Lard  compounds,  Chicago 

12.0  . 

12.7 

12.3 

.   13.2 

12.2 

11.0 

Coconut  oil,  edible,  N.  Y. 

:    5.2 

5. '9 

7.9 

7.6 

7.1 

5.5 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  f.o.b.  - 

S.  E'.  mills 

8..  7 

8.9 

8..  9 

3.  On 

7. On 

6.2n 

.  Cottonseed  oil,  p.s.y.,  N.Y.  • 

9.8 

10.1 

10.3 

:   0.2 

8.0 

Soybean  oil,  refined,  W.  Y. 

10. 0 

10.2 

10.3 

11.3 

10.4 

10.0 

Peanut  oil,  dom.  refined,  N.Y. 

12.5 

12.  on 

'  12. 5n 

12. 2n 

11. 8n 

11. On 

Rape  oil,  refined,  IJ.  Y. 

8.5 

8.6 

8.9 

'   12.8 

12.9 

12.7 

Oleo  oil,  Ko.  1,  N.Y. 

9.4 

10.2 

11.1 

13.0 

12.9 

13.0 

Oleostearine,  barrels,  N.Y. 

9.0 

10.2 

10.2 

9.7 

9.6 

8.9 

Corn  oil,  refined,  N.  Y. 

11.8 

12.6 

12.3 

10.9 

10.9 

10.3 

Olive  oil,  edible,  N.Y. 

22.7 

25.7 

29. 2n 

32.  On 

32.  On 

32.  On 

Sunflower  oil,  refined,  N.Y. 

9.9 

10.6 

11.  In- 

- 

- 

- 

Teaseed  oil,  crude,  N.Y. 

9.4 

12.3 

13.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  Pac.  Coast 

4.3 

4.6 

5.5 

5.1 

4.5 

4.2r. 

Tallow,  inedible,  Chicago 

5.6 

6.0 

6.7 

8.2 

7.5 

6.6 

Grease,  house,  N.Y. 

5.3 

5.4 

6.1 

8.0 

7.6 

6.8 

Palm  oil,  crude,  N.Y.  ■ 

4.4 

4.7 

5.0 

5.7 

5.3 

4.8 

Olive  oil  foots,  barrels,  N.Y. 

8.2 

9,0 

9.3 

11. 2n 

11. In 

10.  Br 

Palm-kernel  oil,  denatured,  N.Y. 

4.2n 

4.8n 

5. On 

5.5 

5.3 

4.8r. 

Babassu  oil,  tanks,  N.Y.  1/ 

7.1 

7.5 

8.2 

3.4 

8.2 

7.6 

Sardine  oil,  tanks,  Pac.  Coast 

4.  On 

4.2n 

4.4n 

5.9n 

5.3 

4. Br 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  Minn. 

9.8 

10.1 

9.9 

10.5 

10.5 

10.4 

Tung  oil,  drums,  Atlantic  Coast 

18,9 

16.5 

14.4 

12.9 

14. 3n 

21. 2r 

Peri 11a  oil,  drums,  N.Y. 

9.7 

9.8 

9.9  : 

11.5 

12.1 

13. 6r  1 

Soybean  oil,  crude,  f.o.b.  mills 

7.9 

8.0 

8.2 

7.6 

6.5 

6.2 

Menhaden  oil,  crude,  f.o.b.  Balto. 

3.7n 

3.6n 

3.  on , 

5.3n 

5.3n 

4.9: 

,1 

Hempseed  oil,  crude,  N.Y. 

8.6 

9.5 

9.5  : 

- 

- 

' 

Foreign  prices-  2/                 : 

• 

Cotton  oil,  crude,  naked.  Null    : 

6.0' 

5.7 

6.5  : 

6.2 

5.0 

5.2 

Copra,  Resecada,  Phili-opines      : 

2.0 

2.3 

2.9  : 

2.5 

3/2.5 

Palm-kernel  oil,  crude,  Hull 

4.9 

5.2 

5.6  : 

5.7 

5.5 

5.1 

IVhale  oil,  crude,  No.  1, Rotterdam  : 

4.2 

4.3 

4.2  : 

4.7 

4.6 

4.3 

Tallovif,  beef,  fair-fine,  London 

5.2 

5.4 

5.4  : 

5.8 

5.7 

5.5 

Linseed  '^il,  naked,  Hull          : 

6.1 

5.0 

5.8  : 

6.8 

6.8 

5.6 

1/  Beginning  February  1937,  prices  ai 

•e  futures.    2/ 

Convei 

•ted  to  U 

.3.  cents 

per  m 

pound  at  current  m.onthly  rates  of  exchange.  Prices  for  September  1937  are  pr« 
liminary.    3/  Preliminary,  average  for  3  weeks. 

For  average  price,  January  to  June,  see  FOS-6. 
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Table  5--  Oleomargarine:   Production  and  materials  used  in  manufanture, 
Unit.:-d  States,  July  and  Au^st,  1936  and  1937 


1936 

1/ 

19^7 

1/ 

Item 

July     : 

Aug. 

July      ; 

Aug. 

Oleo   oil 
Oleostearine 
Lard,    neutral 
Oleo   stock 

1.000  lb. 

1,601 
25U 

137 

120 

1.000   lb. 

1,523 
297 
152 

lUU 

1.000  lb. 

330 
2g6 

97 
96 

1.000  lb. 

75U 
292 

g6 

Total   animal 

2,112 

2.176 

1.3C9 

1,23U 

Cottonseed  oil 
Soybean   oil 
Peanut   nil 
Corn  oil 

7,612 

1,272 

32U 

20^ 

7,6og 

767 
322 

179 

9,281 

1,977 

171 

l^U 

10,027 
2,7^2 

137 

2^6 

Total   domestic  vegetable 

9,^17 

9,55^ 

1,239 

269 

-125 

k 

11 . 2U1 

22,77^' 

g,g76      _ 

11,7^+9 

l,9g5 

275 

62 

11,563 

I3.IU2 

Oor^onut    nil 
Babassu  nil 
Palm-kernel   nil 
Palm   oil 
Sesame   oil 

6,56g 

1,123 

971 

97 

7,71^ 
523 
9gb 

13 

Total   foreign  vegetable 
Total   fats  and  nils 

1^,075, 
25,127 

g,759 
21,631 

9,236 
23,612 

Milk 

Salt  and  other  miscellaneous 

5,25s 

1,53^ 

5,gU7 
l,6iU 

U,7U3 
1,259 

5,25^ 
1.325 

Production  of  oleomargarine 

27,695 

3^,351 

26,215 

28,679 

ly  Preliminary. 

Complied  and  computed  from  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Por  average,  January  to  June,  see  POS-6. 
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